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Education 

Summary 


A  SCMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVEIOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


The  battle  for  federal  aid  to  edncation 

now  switches  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Last 
month,  the  House  Education  Sub-Committee  approved 
a  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey,  calling  for  $325  million  annually  over  a 
three-year  period  for  school  construction.  Unlike  the 
Senate  bill  (see  Panorama,  page  8),  the  Thompson 
bill  does  not  include  aid  for  teachers’  salaries.  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  has  predicted  that  the  House  would  pass 
a  school  construction  bill  this  year. 

The  controversial  loyalty  provisions  for 

student  loans  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  will  be  debated  in  the  Senate  this  month.  Senators 
Kennedy,  Clark  and  Javits  are  sponsoring  S.2929 
which  removes  the  most  controversial  section:  the  anti- 
Communist  affidavit  requirement.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Dominick  Dan¬ 
iels  of  New  Jersey.  President  Eisenhower  rated  repeal 
of  the  affidavit  sufficiently  important  to  urge  such 
action  in  his  1961  Budget  Message  recommendations. 
HEW  Secretary  Flemming,  as  well  as  more  than  50 
colleges  and  educational  associations,  also  have  voiced 
opposition  to  the  affidavit. 

In  the  Senate,  opposition  to  outright  repeal  is  being 
led  by  Senators  Dirksen,  Goldwater  and  Prouty  who 
prefer  substituting  an  amendment  to  make  it  a  crime 
for  a  Communist  to  accept  a  federal  loan.  In  the 
House,  opposition  is  led  by  Rep.  Graham  Barden  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  who  says  he  will  “resist  with  everything 
that  is  within  me  the  removal  of  that  provision.” 

‘‘A  call  for  greatness  to  a  resolute  people.” 
With  these  words.  President  Eisenhower  defined  the 
task  he  has  assigned  to  the  newly  created  Commission 
on  National  Goals  headed  by  Henry  Wriston,  former 
president  of  Brown  University.  The  President  has 
asked  the  Commission  to  produce  a  broad  outline  of 
national  objectives  and  programs  for  the  next  decade 
and  longer.  He  told  Congress  that  he  wanted  the 
Commission  to  define  the  goals  toward  which  the  na¬ 
tion  should  strive  in  order  to  keep  the  country  secure 
and  true  to  its  heritage  of  freedom.  Education  will  be 
one  of  the  activities  within  the  Commission’s  sphere 
of  interest. 


A  new  statement  of  educational  goals  is  be¬ 
ing  thrashed  out  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  NEA.  The  last  similar  statement  was  made 
by  the  Commission  in  1938  when  it  was  written  by 
historian  Charles  Beard.  The  new  statement  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  the  controlling  purposes  and  priorities 
of  education  during  the  1960’s  and  beyond. 

Some  startling  proposals  for  reform  of  the 

U.  S.  public  education  system  are  contained  in  a  new 
book  by  Myron  Lieberman,  a  former  high  school  and 
college  teacher  and  presently  director  of  basic  research 
for  the  Educational  Research  Council  of  Greater 
Cleveland.  Entitled  The  Future  of  Public  Education 
(University  of  Chicago  Press),  the  book  denies  that 
the  problem  of  American  education  is  one  of  disagree¬ 
ment  on  “the  broad  purposes  of  education.”  The  prob¬ 
lem,  as  Lieberman  sees  it,  is  one  over  “the  means.”  He 
calls  for  the  creation  of  one  vast,  all-inclusive  teacher 
organization  which  would  choose  all  the  teaching 
methods  and  media,  plus  all  “the  means  of  education.” 
He  would  permit  the  nonprofessionals  to  do  little  more 
than  foot  the  bill.  “Local  control  of  education  has 
clearly  outlived  its  usefulness  ...  it  must  give  way  to 
a  system  of  educational  controls  in  which  local  com¬ 
munities  play  ceremonial  rather  than  policy-making 
roles,”  Lieberman  writes. 

Most  administrators  are  poorly  trained, 

charges  the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators.  The  AASA  declared  in  its  1960  yearbook  that 
most  colleges  and  universities  preparing  public  school 
leaders  admitted  students  without  any  standards  of 
selection.  In  addition,  the  report  charges  “mediocrity 
of  programs”  and  “sterility  of  methods.”  It  concludes 
that  nothing  short  of  a  “drastic  overhauling”  of  the 
training  procedures  can  cope  with  a  future  to  be  faced 
only  “by  men  with  big  minds.”  The  1960  yearbook 
was  released  on  the  eve  of  the  Association’s  annual 
convention  in  Atlantic  City.  For  a  full  report  on  the 
convention,  see  page  5. 

Why  not  a  day  for  teachers?  asks  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  She  recently  wrote  in  her  syndicated  col¬ 
umn,  “A  National  Teachers’  Day  would  make  us  think 
about  the  importance  of  the  teacher  to  our  children.” 
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PRIIVCIPAL  OF  THE  YEAR  —  1960 

Fred  Landolphi,  principal  of  South  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  named  “Principal 
of  the  Year”  for  1960  by  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publi¬ 
cations.  He  was  chosen  from  nominations  sent  by 
teachers  throughout  the  nation. 

What  makes  an  outstanding  principal?  His 
faculty  perhaps  summed  it  up  best  when  they 
wrote  in  their  nominating  statement  for  Principal 
Landolphi,  “His  motivations  are  love  for  young¬ 
sters  and  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  every  soul.” 


•  AdminigtratUm 


How  valaable  are  scholarships?  That’s  what 
they’re  arguing  about  now  in  California.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Association  of  Secondary  School  Administrators 
started  the  fuss  when  it  said  it  has  been  unable  to 
determine  if  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Prograni 
is  worth  the  time  and  money  it  takes  to  administer. 

The  statement  was  branded  “nonsense”  by  Dr.  John 
Stalnaker,  national  NMSP  director.  “This  is  just  a 
diversionary  tactic,”  he  said.  “What  they  really  don’t 
like  is  the  publicity  we  give  the  winners.  The  publicity 
brings  comparisons  of  the  schools  and  that  can  prove 
embarrassing  to  the  principals.” 

“Not  true  at  all,”  snapped  back  William  McGowan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Association.  McGowan,  who 
hinted  that  the  scholarship  program  might  be  in  the 
control  of  a  “small  political  clique,”  said  the  program 
collected  $500,000  in  test  fees  from  500,000  California 
high  school  seniors  last  year,  but  “only  750  scholar¬ 
ships  were  given  and  one  in  three  of  these  is  for  $100, 
which  in  this  day  is  nothing.” 

The  Association  is  “twisting  the  facts,”  replied  Dr. 
Stalnaker.  Actually,  he  said,  the  average  scholarship 
is  worth  $5,000.  In  California,  236  students  received 
aid  worth  $1.2  million  during  the  four  years  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  operating.  He  added  that  the  program, 
intended  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  intellectual 
accomplishment,  would  still  be  worth-while  “even  if 
no  money  were  given.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Modern  School  Superintendent,  by  Robert  E.  Wilson. 
Harper  6-  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  232pp.  $4.50.  (A 
candid  analysis  of  the  superintendent’s  qualifications,  hazards 
and  rewards  —  with  constructive  suf^gestions  on  how  to  handle 
the  job  more  effectively.) 

Administration  Procedures  and  School  Practices  for  the  Aca¬ 
demically  Talented  Student,  edited  by  Evelyn  S.  Bianchi. 
National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  223pj).  Paper.  $1.25.  Discounts  available. 


•  School  Board 


Where  should  an  educator  live?  Newark, 
N.  J.,  school  administrators  are  up  in  arms  over  the  city 
school  board’s  recent  edict  that  they  must  live  in  the 
city.  No  reason  was  given,  but  it’s  generally  assumed 
that  the  board  is  going  along  with  other  city  officials 
who  want  to  make  Newark  a  cultural  center,  chock-full 
of  cultured  people  —  e.g.,  educators.  The  school  board 
has  been  haled  into  superior  court  and  the  case  has 
been  referred  to  the  state  education  commissioner  for 
a  hearing. 

The  move  also  has  raised  the  hackles  of  the  Newark 
Teachers  Association,  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  NEA.  Though  the  school  board  has 
given  no  indication  this  will  happen,  the  teachers 
feel  the  edict  will  eventually  extena  to  them.  They’ve 
filed  legal  briefs  with  the  state  education  commissioner 
and  will  “spend  a  good  deal  of  time,  effort  and  money” 
to  combat  such  a  move,  according  to  the  NJEA. 

The  reaction  hasn’t  fazed  the  school  board.  For  one 
thing,  the  residency  requirement  is  unusual,  but  not 
unheard  of.  In  1956  the  NEA  surveyed  some  2,000 
urban  school  districts  and  found  that  eight  had  similar 
regulations.  But  only  one  of  these  was  a  city  with  more 
than  100,000  persons  (Newark  has  about  a  half  mil¬ 
lion)  and  that  city  has  since  revoked  the  rule. 


•  Schoolg  and  the  Public 


The  battle  of  the  buses  rages  on.  Should 
public  school  buses  be  used  to  transport  nonpublic 
school  children?  New  developments  in  the  continuing 
controversy  over  this  question  popped  up  last  month 
in  Maine  and  Connecticut,  a  pair  of  New  England 
states  with  heavy  percentages  of  Catholic  voters. 

In  a  special  session,  Maine’s  Legislature  turned 
down  a  bill  that  would  authorize  such  transportation. 
The  Maine  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  May  that  the 
25  communities  within  the  state  who  were  furnishing 
bus  rides  for  private  school  pupils  could  do  so  only 
with  authorization  from  the  Legislature.  The  bill  will 
probably  be  put  to  a  vote  again  when  the  lawmakers 
reconvene  next  January.  Meanwhile,  officials  in  four 
Maine  cities  openly  declared  they  will  continue  to 
permit  nonpublic  school  students  on  the  public-owned 
buses  despite  the  Legislature’s  action. 

Connecticut’s  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  is  expected 
to  rule  sometime  this  month  on  the  constitutionality 
of  a  1957  statute  that  gives  communities  the  right  to 
provide  bus  space  for  private  school  pupils  under 
local  option.  In  fighting  the  statute,  a  citizen’s  group 
brought  action  against  the  town  of  Newtown  after  its 
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citizens  voted  1,243  to  1,218  last  August  in  favor  of 
letting  students  of  a  local  parochial  school  ride  the 
buses. 

Transportation  vs.  tax  savings.  On  the  heels 
of  the  Newtown  lawsuit  (see  above),  the  Catholic 
Transcript,  the  Church’s  weekly  newspaper  for  Con¬ 
necticut,  came  out  with  a  set  of  figures  that  seemed 
to  say  that  bus  rides  for  parochial  school  children 
would  be  small  payment  indeed  for  the  amount  of 
money  the  Church  annually  saves  taxpayers. 

Operation  of  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  nearly  80,000  students  saved  Connecticut 
taxpayers  some  $28  million  last  year,  said  the  Tran¬ 
script.  And,  if  ail  Catholic  educational  facilities  in 
the  state  had  to  be  replaced  at  public  expense,  it 
would  cost  $113  million. 


•  The  Profession 


Heroes,  friends  and  snbstitnte  fathers  .  .  » 

Men  teachers  can  be  all  three  to  grade  school  pupils. 
And,  say  some  New  York  City  educators,  it’s  these  roles 
that  often  make  them  superior  to  women  teachers. 

John  Neirneyer,  president  of  the  Bank  Street  College 
of  Education,  believes  children  “need  heroes  as  well  as 
heroines.”  Women  teachers,  he  says,  often  have  given, 
grade  school  children  a  feeling  that  education  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  feminine  concern.  Because  of  this,  children 
should  be  exposed  to  male  teachers  as  early  as  the 
2nd  grade  or  as  soon  as  they  no  longer  need  a  teacher 
as  a  “mother  substitute.” 

A  better  balance  of  women  and  men  teachers  in 
the  city’s  grade  schools  is  favored  by  Dr.  Walter- 
Anderson,  acting  dean  of  New  York  University’s  Edu¬ 
cation  School,  “Women  understand  girls  better  than 
boys,”  says  he.  “Men  understand  boys  better  than  girls. 
Both  are  needed.”  Dr.  Anderson  also  has  a  “hunch” 
that  a  lack  of  male  teachers  30  years  ago  was  the  rea¬ 
son  more  boys  than  girls  used  to  be  “left  back.”  The 
women  showed  partiality,  he  feels, 

A  word  for  men  teachers  also  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Florence  S.  Beaumont,  associate 
school  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  elementary 
division,  said  this:  “They  (male  teachers)  have  a  lot 
to  offer  growing  boys  and  girls,  many  of  whom  have 
no  men  in  the  home.  Male  teachers  develop  respect  for 
men  on  the  part  of  both  boys  and  girls.  It’s  good  to 
have  an  example  of  what  a  good  man  can  be.” 

Fellowships  for  the  ^‘forgotten  men’’  of 

education  —  men  and  women  in  school  systems  which 
do  not  have  adequate  resources  to  support  advanced 
training  of  personnel  —  will  be  awarded  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Education  during  the  next 
two  years. 

The  university  says  the  anonymous  donor  of  the 
$50,000  grant  hopes  the  program  will  attract,  among 
others,  some  Negro  educators  of  unusual  promise, 
particularly  from  the  South. 

'The  grant  will  be  used  for  the  graduate  training  of 
school  teachers,  guidance  counselors  and  adminis¬ 


trators.  It  will  allow  for  five  feUowships  at  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Education  for  1960-61  and  more  in  1961- 
62.  Given  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  the  awards 
will  carry  stipends  of  up  to  $4,000  for  the  academic 
year,  and  $5,000  for  the  academic  year  plus  summer 
sessions. 

Nonteaehing  extras  hurt  teaching.  Twenty- 
one  Dallas  teachers  told  their  school  board  that  time- 
consuming  extra  activities  do  not  leave  them  with 
sufficient  time  to  teach. 

The  teachers  said  extra  jobs  include:  being  used  as 
ticket-selling  and  fee-collecting  agents,  acting  as 
monitors  for  grown  students  in  cafeterias  and  doing 
maid  service  in  taking  care  of  coin  machines  in  the 
girls’  rest  rooms. 

“Inspired  teaching  certainly  'doesn’t  come  from 
harassed,  overburdened,  bone-weary  teachers,”  they 
declared.  “Though  our  only  income  is  from  teaching, 
we  had  much  rather  have  relief  on  some  of  these  things 
than  to  have  more  salary.” 


•  Curriculum 


Tauguage.s  will  have  more  appeal  to  high 
school  students  when  colleges  raise  language  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance.  This  is  indicated  in  a  study  of 
admissions  statistics  from  six  women’s  colleges  — 
Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  —  over  the  past  three  years.  All  six  re- 
<iuire  language  study  as  a  basis  for  entrance  and  the 
bulk  of  students  seeking  entrance  have  made  certain 
their  high  school  training  brought  them  up  to  require¬ 
ments. 

Latin  heads  the  list  of  foreign  languages  studied  by 
the  freshmen,  proving  most  popular  in  four  of  the  six 
schools.  At  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Mount  Holyoke 
nearly  90%  of  entering  students  had  studied  this  sup¬ 
posedly  “dead”  language.  Second  in  popularity  was 
French,  followed  by  Spanish  and  German.  Other 
tongues  offered  to  freshmen  included  Italian,  Greek, 
Japanese,  Russian  and  Portuguese. 

However,  the  report  warns,  “these  figures  do  not 
mean  that  the  colleges  are  automatically  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  the  language  preparation  they  ask  for.” 
Adds  Prof.  Janet  Ross  of  Vassar ’s  French  department, 
“We  cannot  see  any  improvement  in  preparatory  lan¬ 
guage  training  yet,  but  we  are  hopeful.  It  isn’t  in  the 
number  of  units  offered  but  rather  in  the  quality  that 
change  is  needed.” 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Snbstitntcs  deserve  a  better  deal.  'They’re 
an  important  part  of  any  school  system  but,  because 
they’re  often  looked  upon  merely  as  “necessary  evils,” 
substitute  teachers  sometimes  receive  inconsiderate 
treatment  from  both  regular  staffers  and  principals. 
A  plea  to  consider  subs  as  “human  beings  with  the 
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same  needs  and  problems  as  other  teachers”  is  made 
by  Robert  D.  Carey  in  the  January  Peabody  Journal  of 
Education.  He  urges  regular  teachers  to: 

—  Make  sure  lesson  and  seating  plans  are  available. 

—  If  possible,  phone  the  substitute  at  home  and  fill 
him  in  on  classwork,  areas  that  need  special  atten¬ 
tion,  discipline  problems,  etc. 

—  Never  belittle  a  substitute  before  the  pupils. 

Carey  urges  principals  to: 

—  Make  the  sub  welcome  and  make  him  feel  he  is  a 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  school. 

—  Show  the  substitute  around  the  plant  and  acquaint 
him  with  available  facilities. 

Carey,  an  instructor  at  the  College  of  West  Africa, 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  says  administrators  can  help  ease 
the  lot  of  substitutes  by  setting  up  fair  salary  sched¬ 
ules,  providing  permanent  subs  with  tenure  and  sick- 
leave  benefits,  by  making  assignments  without  regard 
to  favoritism  and  by  assigning  subs  as  close  to  their 
homes  as  possible. 


•  Teaching  Method* 

Follow  a  road  map  to  learning.  Colorful, 
well  made  and  up  to  date,  those  road  maps  available 
at  any  gas  station  represent  a  valuable  teaching  tool 
for  geography  classes.  Best  of  all,  they’re  free. 

Properly  used,  writes  Dr.  Bertrand  P.  Boucher  in 
the  January  iVeu;  Jersey  Education  Association  Review, 
the  maps  can  tell  the  kinds  of  people  living  in  an 
area,  their  economic  activities,  history,  topography, 
distribution  of  population  and  much  more.  In  many 
respects,  the  gasoline  company  maps  are  superior  to 
expensive  wall  maps.  And,  says  Dr.  Boucher,  a  geog¬ 
raphy  instructor  at  Montclair  (N.J.)  State  College, 
because  they  cost  nothing,  every  student  can  have  his 
own  copies. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Bigger  tailfins  or  better  schools?  Education 
is  a  key  word  in  “a  new  great  debate”  currently  going 
on  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Resolved:  That  Americans 
are  spending  too  little  for  public  services  —  education, 
welfare,  defense  —  and  too  much  on  sports  cars,  mink 
and  winters  in  Miami.  Here  is  how  the  argument  is 
phrased  by  reporter  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

“There  is  something  wrong  with  a  country  that  has 
bigger  and  better  tailiBns  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
a  second-best  defense  posture,  a  worsening  slum  prob¬ 
lem,  dirty  rivers  and  streams,  inadequate  health  serv¬ 
ices  and  wretched  underfinancing  of  education.” 

Supporters  of  this  premise  believe  the  government 
should  not  hesitate  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  finance 
higher  expenditures  for  public  needs.  Its  opponents 
claim  that  further  tax  burdens  would  hobble  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy  and  discourage  private  enterprise;  and, 
if  larger  expenditures  for  public  services  are  needed. 


the  money  should  come  from  a  reduction  of  some 
present  expenditures  —  farm  price  supports,  for  in¬ 
stance  —  and  from  expected  economic  growth. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  goes  on.  One  voice  of  the 
“antitailfin  faction,”  columnist  Walter  Lippmann,  has 
said  that  America’s  preoccupation  with  producing  and 
consuming  goods  and  services  is  undennining  “Ameri¬ 
ca’s  sense  of  national  purpose.” 


•  Guidance 

Federal  counselor  training  continues. 

Under  Title  V-B  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  the  United  States  will  spend  $3  million  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  finance  counseling  and  guidance  training  in¬ 
stitutes  for  about  3,000  men  and  women  in  public  and 
private  secondary  schools. 

The  84  institutes  will  serve  present  or  potential  high 
school  counselors  in  all  50  states,  plus  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  an  increase  over 
last  summer  when  50  institutes  serv'ed  2,210  counselors. 
Preference  this  year  will  be  given  tliose  who  have  not 
previously  attended  the  training  sessions. 

Public  school  personnel  attending  will  receive  sti¬ 
pends  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  a  week  for  each  de¬ 
pendent.  The  sessions  vary  in  length  according  to 
each  school  but  the  average  is  about  four  weeks.  Pri¬ 
vate  school  enrollees  attend  without  charge  but  re¬ 
ceive  no  stipends. 

For  information  concerning  institutes  nearest  you, 
write  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Guidance  over  the  next  two  decades  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  study  to  be  made  this  year  by  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association.  A 
$50,000  grant  for  the  research  was  given  by  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  The  study  is  aimed 
at  developing  clear  guidelines  for  the  operation  of 
guidance  programs  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  next  20 
years.  It  also  will  be  concerned  with  the  identification, 
preparation  and  utilization  of  various  types  of  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  who  hold  school  guidance  posts. 


•  Audiovisual 

Parents  make  excellent  teacher  aides  for 

language  courses.  Writing  in  the  March  Parents 
Magazine,  Virginia  Burgess  Warren  of  the  NEA  heart¬ 
ily  urges  moms  and  dads  to  enrich  school  language 
instruction  with  some  simple  and  interesting  practices. 
Foreign  language  recordings,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  crossword  puzzles,  games  and  conversation  are 
some  of  the  ways  parents  can  build  vocabularies  and 
make  language  instruction  more  rewarding  and  in¬ 
teresting.  For  parents  with  no  background  of  their 
own  in  languages.  Miss  Warren  suggests  they  enroll 
in  evening  adult  education  courses.  It’s  been  proved, 
she  claims,  that  i>ersons  over  35  learn  languages  more 
easily  than  youngsters  between  nine  and  18. 
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‘‘CREATING  AND  COPING  WITH  CHANGE^* 

—The  92nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  Atlantic  City,  February  13-17. 


For  five,  jampacked  days  last  month,  20,000  adminis¬ 
trators,  college  professors,  school  board  members, 
leaders  from  federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  and 
from  professional  groups,  met  in  Atlantic  City  to 
ring  changes  into  American  education. 

For  many  educators,  the  ASS  A  convention  had  the 
hustle-bustle  of  a  gigantic  circus  operating  50  rings 
at  once,  each  with  stellar  attractions.  The  convention, 
however,  was  no  circus;  from  the  weighty  messages 
of  the  big-name  speakers  —  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant  and  Eric  Johnson  —  to  the  200 
sessions,  panel  presentations  and  general  informational 
discussions,  the  air  was  charged  with  seriousness. 

If  the  convention  was  staggering  in  its  complexity, 
the  underlying  reason  was  that  the  meeting  was  seem¬ 
ingly  simple.  Educators  came  to  consider  the  role  of 
“change”  in  American  education.  Many  an  educator 
was  hard  put  to  choose  among  the  sessions  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  or  afternoon.  His  program  presented  him  with 
panel  discussions  on  subjects  dealing  with  the  gifted 
pupO,  merit  pay,  teacher  recruitment,  bus  transporta¬ 
tion,  written  board  policies,  teaching  machines,  select¬ 
ing  an  architect,  salary  scheduling,  adult  education, 
team  teaching,  class  size  and  the  all-year  school. 

In  nearly  all  the  sessions,  the  word  “change”  was  in 
the  air.  As  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  Florida’s  state  superin¬ 
tendent,  told  one  group:  “1945  .  .  .  was  the  year  of 
the  big  change  —  the  year  progress  exploded  —  that 
was  the  year  that  the  change  in  the  rate  of  change 
really  occurred.  That  was  the  year  somebody  threw 
away  the  world  we  used  to  live  in  .  .  .  our  OLD  world 
has  literally  ceased  to  exist.” 

No  one  argued  with  Bailey.  What  he  had  said  was 
already  a  commonplace.  The  question  —  and  this  was 
what  they  were  in  Atlantic  City  for  —  was:  How  and 
in  what  way  could  the  processes  of  education  be 
changed  to  better  prepare  the  nation’s  youth  for  the 
unpredictable  world  of  tomorrow? 

After  a  decade  of  public  confusion,  charges  and 
countercharges,  a  decade  of  technical  changes  so  vast 
and  complex  that  even  research,  as  some  said,  was 
outmoded  before  findings  could  be  mimeographed, 
the  nation’s  administrators  were  prepared  to  confront 
the  U.  S.  with  a  philosophy  of  change  as  a  basic  doc¬ 
trine  of  education. 

What  was  the  nation’s  role  in  this  new  concept  of 
education?  A  keynote  speaker.  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  thrust  all  governmental  agencies,  federal 
as  well  as  state  and  local,  into  positions  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Education,  he  said  flatly,  was  the  keystone  of  the 
American  structure  and  consequently  it  must  have  top 
priority  in  the  nation’s  thinking  if  the  American  dream 
of  individual  fulfillment  were  to  survive.  “The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  increase 
its  aid  to  education,”  he  said. 

Dean  Harold  G.  Shane,  of  Indiana  University,  de¬ 


fined  the  changing  patterns.  Beginning  with  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  the  trenrl  was  definitely  and  finally 
away  from  old-fashioned  academic  programs,  he  saia. 
The  three  R’s,  designed  for  yesterday’s  agricultural 
economy,  were  not  enough.  When,  in  a  sense,  subject 
matter  changed  faster  than  it  could  be  recorded,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  emphasis  must  be  upon  the  learn¬ 
er  rather  than  upon  the  stressing  of  subject  matter. 
In  the  1960’s,  most  superintendents  felt  that  a  grow¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  “total  human  development” 
must  be  the  charge  of  the  schools,  he  said. 

Another  speaker,  Phillip  H.  Goombs  (Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education)  urged  every  college  and 
school  in  the  U.  S.  to  have  a  “vice  president  in  charge 
of  heresy”  who  would  be  “in  charge  of  rendering 
things  obsolete”  through  research  and  development 
of  fresh  ideas  and  practices.  It  was  a  catch  phrase  of 
the  convention  for  the  more  than  200  newspaper  and 
magazine  reporters  covering  the  meeting. 

The  Conant  Report 

One  speech  that  most  educators  looked  forward  to 
hearing  was  Dr.  James  B.  Conant’s  preliminary  report 
of  the  study  he  began  last  fall  of  the  American  junior 
high  school.  While,  as  he  warned,  he  had  not  as  yet 
reached  any  final  conclusions,  he  felt  that  organization 
of  units  —  6-6,  6-3-3  or  8-4  —  depended  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  upon  enrollment  figures  and  the  organization  of 
the  district.  He  found  that  an  earlier  identification 
of  the  academically  talented  was  being  made,  and  he 
particularly  praised  the  introduction  of  what  he  called 
the  “American  approach”  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages. 

Many  educators  pricked  up  their  ears  when  he  said 
that  he  thought  reading  level  tests  were  preferable 
to  IQ  tests  since  they  were  more  relevant  and  easier 
for  the  public  to  understand. 

On  the  whole,  the  convention  revealed  a  new 
awareness  and,  in  some  instances,  a  sharply  critical 
dissatisfaction  with  current  teaching  methods  and 
tools.  Tests  and  measurements,  for  e.xample,  were 
rapped  as  inadequate  in  direct  ratio  to  the  over¬ 
dependence  that  some  schools  placed  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  serious  consideration  was  given  by 
nearly  all  conferees  to  new  teaching  ideas  and  aids,  to 
better  use  of  available  space,  to  new  administrative 
techniques  for  handling  immediate  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  overcrowding,  staff  and  community 
relations. 

If  areas  of  disagreement  developed,  such  as  the 
current  controversy  over  the  use  of  public  school 
transportation  for  parochial  students,  on  one  level  at 
least  all  conferees  agreed:  The  exhibition  of  over  $10- 
million  worth  of  school  supplies,  books,  teaching  de¬ 
vices,  furniture,  buses,  was  an  in-service  education  in 
itself  —  one  of  the  largest  and  best  exhibits  ever  shown. 
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•  The  Learner 


Great  Ph.D.’s  from  little  IQ’s  grow.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  scientists  and  scholars  will  be  drawn  in  part  from 
the  ranks  of  students  who  look  less  than  promising 
today.  So  believes  Samuel  Strauss,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
high  school  biology  teacher  who,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  has  been  searching  for  the  answer  to:  What 
kind  of  people  become  scientists? 

Aided  by  government  and  foundation  research 
grants,  Strauss  studied  the  backgrounds  —  especially 
the  high  school  records  —  of  more  than  600  Americans 
who  earned  Ph.D.’s  in  recent  years,  mainly  in  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences. 

Strauss  found  that  43%  of  his  doctors  had  high  school 
scores  below  120,  and  several  were  down  in  the  90’s. 
One  with  a  reported  IQ  of  94  had  been  placed  in  a 
nonacademic  program  by  his  high  school  counselor. 
“Of  equal  interest,”  says  Strauss,  “was  the  relative 
scarcity  of  persons  who  had  very  liigh  IQ’s.”  The 
highest  IQ  reported  was  165,  and  only  7%  were  above 
140.  The  median  was  120. 

Some  other  findings:  Fathers  of  most  of  the  Ph.D.’s 
were  businessmen  or  professionals,  but  16%  were  sons 
or  daughters  of  skilled  laborers,  5%  of  unskilled  labor¬ 
ers  and  10%  of  farmers. 

Asked  what  conclusions  he  draws  from  his  findings, 
Strauss  answered,  “Ability  plus  effort  equals  success. 
The  greater  the  ability,  the  less  effort  needed,  and 
vice  versa.  Every  kid  has  potentialities  which,  if  cul¬ 
tivated,  will  lead  him  who  knows  where.”  His  next 
project:  An  attempt  to  find  out  how  average  learners 
are  sparked  into  high  achievement. 


•  Education  Abroad 


Reminder  of  evil.  West  Berlin’s  Education  De¬ 
partment  has  announced  a  reform  of  the  city’s  teaching 
system  under  which  students  will  learn  about  the  evils 
of  Nazism  —  whether  their  parents  like  it  or  not.  The 
move  came  on  the  heels  of  an  outbreak  of  neo-Nazism 
and  anti-Semitism,  an  outbreak  blamed  by  many  on 
the  surgery  of  facts  about  Germany  under  Hitler  from 
school  textbooks.  In  one  textbook,  Nazism’s  infamous 
treatment  of  Jews  is  limited  to  one  innocuous  para¬ 
graph.  The  head  of  the  city’s  education  system  said 
this  was  partly  the  fault  of  parents  who  wanted  to 
keep  talk  of  Nazi  crimes  out  of  the  classroom. 


•  Art  Education 


There’s  nothing  frilly  ahont  art.  A  strong 
defense  of  school  art  courses  was  made  by  Dr.  William 
Bealmer,  Illinois’  state  director  of  art,  last  month  as 
he  helped  plan  the  1960  Western  Arts  Conference 
(Dallas,  April  10-14).  Scoffing  at  those  who  claim  art 
classes  to  be  a  “frill,”  Dr.  Bealmer  asserted  that  art 
holds  equal  importance  with  all  other  classwork.  “A 
scientific  world  cannot  develop  without  creative  and 


imaginative  people,”  he  said.  “You  cannot  have  a  so¬ 
ciety  where  culture  is  held  by  a  minority  and  expect 
to  survive.  That’s  what  we  have  now.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Art  to  Children,  by  Blanche  Jefferson.  AUyn  and 
Bacon,  Inc.,  ISO  Treniont  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass.  294pp.  Ulus. 
$6.95.  (A  guide  to  developing  creative  expression  in  children 
through  art,  with  a  description  of  classroom  art  activity, 
methods  of  teaching  art  in  the  elementary  grades  and  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  unique  qualities  of  childrens  art  at  different 
age  levels.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Sophomores  don’t  have  to  he  freshmen. 

Beginning  next  fall,  Stanford  University  will  allow 
talented  new  students  to  skip  their  freshman  year  and 
begin  as  sophomores.  High  school  seniors  seeking  en¬ 
trance  to  the  California  school  will  be  tested  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  may  be  allowed  up  to  45  units  of  credit 
toward  their  Bachelor’s  degree  if  their  qualifications 
warrant  it.  Dr.  Nathaniel  C.  Allyn,  associate  director 
of  admissions,  believes  the  program  “is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  in  high  school-college  re¬ 
lationships  in  recent  years.  During  the  next  decade  it 
is  likely  that  the  last  year  of  high  school  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  first  year  of  college  for  many  able 
and  ambitious  students.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Finance  a  College  Education,  by  W,  Bradford  Craig. 
Henry  Holt,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  79pp.  Paper.  $1.95. 
(For  parents  and  college  students,  this  is  a  basic  guide  to 
employment,  loans,  prepayment  plans,  savings,  insurance  and 
scholarships.  A  practical  discussion  by  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Student  Aid  at  Princeton.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Cough  syrup  is  the  new  troublemaker. 

Police  around  New  York  City  report  that  cough  syrup 
containing  opium-derived  codeine  is  the  latest  source 
of  “kicks”  for  thrill-seeking  teen-agers  (See  Physical 
Education  and  Health,  Dec.  12).  In  itself,  the  extreme¬ 
ly  mild  and  sickly  sweet  syrup  isn’t  much  cause  for 
concern.  For  one  reason,  up  to  a  pint  has  to  be  gulped 
before  any  sort  of  effect  can  be  felt  and  the  stuff 
costs  about  $1.25  for  four  ounces.  But  authorities  are 
concerned  because  many  youngsters  use  beer  to  wash 
the  syrup  down,  and  others  reportedly  have  made 
cough  syrup  a  springboard  for  more  serious  forms  of 
narcotic  addiction.  Legislation  now  in  Congress  would 
require  prescriptions  for  the  purchase  of  such  syrups, 
and  would  permit  controls  on  the  sale  of  other  medi¬ 
cines  if  it  is  found  they  are  misused. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teen-age  Years,  by  Arthur  Roth,  M.D.  Doubleday  and  Co., 
575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  288pp.  $3.95.  (A  medical  guide 
for  young  people  and  their  parents,  this  book  deals  practically 
with  the  special  changes,  illnesses  and  problems  of  growing 
up.  Emphasis  is  on  health  and  physical  development.) 
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•  Driver  EdueatUm 


different  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
owning  his  own  car  is  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Russian,  driver  education  is  a  standard  course  on 
the  curricula  of  most  Soviet  schools.  ‘There  is  no  con¬ 
troversy  about  it,”  writes  Ruth  Dunbar  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Safety  Education. 

Driver  training  in  the  USSR  is  a  two-year  course. 
Miss  Dunbar  reports,  and  is  taught  in  the  9th  and 
10th  grades.  Classes  meet  three  to  four  hours  weekly. 
In  the  10th  grade,  students  get  up  to  15  hours  of 
on-the-road  training.  At  the  end  of  the  course  they 
may  apply  for  a  driver’s  license  but,  according  to  one 
Russian  principal,  only  50*  of  the  graduates  can  pass 
the  stiff  exam. 

A  Russian  official  explained  that  the  main  purpose 
of  driver  education  is  not  to  teach  driving  but  to  give 
students  an  understanding  of  the  automobile  engine, 
which  is  basic  to  many  other  engines. 

Though  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  worth  of 
American  driver  education  (See  Driver  Education, 
Jan.  27),  the  Russians  are  certain  their  courses  pay  off. 
Says  Miss  Dunbar,  .  .  although  the  number  of  cars 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  steadily  growing,  the  number  of 
accidents  is  steadily  decreasing.” 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


glorified.  The  titles  of  these  pictures  are  enough  to 
scare  parents  into  keeping  their  children  at  home. 
Samples:  “Vice  Raid,”  “Bucket  of  Blood,”  “Diary  of 
a  High  School  Bride,”  “Drag  Strip  Girl”  and  “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Legs  Diamond.”  Adds  Crowther:  “So 
long  as  people  patronize  them  .  .  .  vicious  films  will 
be  produced.  .  .  .” 


•  Student  Activities 


on  Russian  pen-pals  .  .  .?  A  4th 

grade  girl  in  Roseburg,  Oregon,  innocently  touched 
off  a  controversy  when  she  asked  the  U.  S.  State  De¬ 
partment  for  a  list  of  names  so  she  and  her  classmates 
could  become  pen-pals  with  Russian  children.  Through 
her  congressman.  Rep.  Charles  Porter,  the  child  was 
told  that  the  State  Department  refused,  fearing  Red 
censorship  and  propaganda. 

Representative  Porter  later  said  that  he  considered 
the  State  Department’s  reply  “absurd”  and  added  that 
he’ll  go  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  if  necessary,  to 
get  some  Soviet  pen-pals  for  the  Roseburg  4th  graders. 
The  congressman  conceded  that  the  Reds  practice 
censorship  and  propaganda  but  said  this  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  ban  correspondence.  “This  is  like  telling 
your  kids  never  to  walk  across  the  street  because  some 
people  get  hit  by  cars,”  he  said. 


'The  needle  trade  needs  trained  help.  A 

spokesman  for  New  York  City’s  booming  fashion  in¬ 
dustry  declared  last  month  that  the  industry  is  hard 
put  for  trained  workers  and  “practically  has  to  pull 
people  off  the  street.”  The  470,000  persons  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business  earn  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  the  shortage  of  skilled 
fashion  workers  —  cutters,  designers,  buyers,  machine 
operators,  finishers,  others  —  is  the  city’s  High  School 
of  Fashion.  Unless  they  go  to  college  or  become  house¬ 
wives,  every  one  of  its  graduates  is  snapped  up  by 
the  clothing  industry.  “Our  school  has  the  closest 
industry  relationship  in  the  country,”  claims  Dr.  Na¬ 
than  Brown,  principal.  'The  clothing  manufacturers, 
who  can  count  on  hiring  about  350  graduates  annually, 
supply  the  school  with  material,  machines,  scholar¬ 
ships  and  up-to-date  advice. 


•  The  pMuveniie  Delinquent 


Trash  for  teen-agers.  Bosley  Crowther,  dean  of 
the  nation’s  motion  picture  critics,  believes  the  current 
rash  of  “vice  and  violence”  films  are  cause  for  alarm. 
He  recently  wrote  in  his  New  York  Times  column  that, 
despite  their  poor  production,  such  pictures  have  the 
c^ualifications  to  give  “vicarious  kicks  to  kids  and 
creeps.”  And,  although  the  crooks,  killers  and  assorted 
hoods  usually  come  to  bad  ends,  they  are  invariably 


•  School  Plant 


Don’t  build  cheapness  into  schools.  School 
boards  and  administrators  are  courting  disaster  when 
they  instruct  architects  to  “make  our  school  look 
cheap.”  William  M.  Caudill,  a  Houston,  Texas,  archi¬ 
tect,  warned  educators  at  last  month’s  AASA  conven¬ 
tion  that  their  first  consideration  in  a  new  school  plant 
must  be  how  it  will  perform  as  teaching  space  —  not 
how  it  will  satisfy  budget-worried  taxpayers. 

Schoolmen  who  today  “go  around  bragging  about 
their  low  square-foot  costs  as  they  do  their  golf  scores” 
will  someday  be  considered  “villains”  once  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  economy  — 
that  cheapness  does  not  mean  goodness,  Caudill  said. 

Materids  selected  because  of  low  cost  and  with  no 
consideration  of  their  ultimate  performance,  may,  in 
the  long  run,  prove  the  most  expensive,  he  pointed 
out.  Using  interior  walls  as  one  example,  Caudill  said 
a  96 ^-a-squar e-foot  concrete-block  wall  may  look  fine 
on  a  budget.  But,  considering  constant  maintenance 
and  limit^  adaptability,  it  may  eventually  be  more 
expensive  than  a  wall  made  of  materials  costing  many 
times  as  much.  Said  Caudill: 

“The  tremendous  pressure  for  low-cost  schools  with¬ 
out  a  consideration  of  the  consequences  concerning 
maintenance,  educational  program  and  the  effects  of 
a  poor  environment  on  children,  has  dotted  this  coun¬ 
try  with  hundreds  of  educational  shacks.  The  people 
who  are  responsible  .  .  .  will  rue  the  day.” 
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VERY  PROUD  MOMEIVT  FOR 
THE  SEMATE’’ 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  Advocates  Win 
First  Round.  House  Votes  Next.  Then  .  .  .? 

Parliamentary  maneuvering  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  resulted  last  month  in  a  victory  for 
advocates  of  federal  aid  to  education.  Following  a 
hvo-day  debate  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  $1.8 
billion  for  school  construction  and  teachers’  salaries 
for  two  years. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Johnson  hailed  the  results 
“a  very  proud  moment  for  the  Senate  .  .  .” 

The  opposition  felt  differently.  Said  Sen.  Goldwater: 
“I  think  it  was  one  of  the  dark  days  in  the  Senate’s 
history.  .  .  .” 

The  drama  began  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  3.  The 
business  before  the  Senate  was  S.8,  the  McNamara 
bill,  which  provided  $500  million  a  year  for  two  years 
for  school  construction.  Under  the  rules.  Senators  were 
free  to  submit  amendments.  The  Senate  air  was  thick 
with  ideas  and  proposals.  Sen.  Javits  summed  up  the 
issue:  “The  fundamental  question  is  whether  we  wish 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  underwriting  (school)  bond 
issues  or  the  principle  of  making  lump-sum  grants.” 

The  first  real  test  came  on  the  Javits-Cooper  amend¬ 
ment  which  provided  that  the  Federal  Government 
meet  the  payments  of  interest  and  principal  upon  one 
half  of  the  bonds  which  a  school  district  may  issue  to 
the  extent  of  $1  billion  a  year  in  each  of  four  years. 
After  a  stormy  debate  that  ended  with  senators  calling, 
“Vote,  vote,”  this  modification  of  the  Administrations 
bill  lost  71-18. 

Now  a  principle  had  been  established:  The  final 
legislation  would  call  for  grants.  But  how  much,  and 
would  the  grants  cover  teachers’  salaries? 

Sen.  Hennings  declared,  “A  federal  aid  to  education 
bill  without  salary  assistance  would  be  like  a  church 
without  an  altar.  .  .  .” 

The  next  crucial  vote  came  on  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  calling  for  a  yearly  grant  totaling  $25  times  the 
number  of  school-age  children  to  be  used  for  both 
school  construction  and  teachers’  salaries.  As  the  hands 
of  the  clock  showed  11  p.m.  the  vote  was  called:  Yeas 
44,  Nays  44.  Vice  President  Nixon  then  cast  his  first 
tie-breaking  vote  of  the  session  and  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  appeared  defeated.  It  wasn’t.  Next  came  Sen. 
Monroney’s  amendment,  cutting  the  $25  to  $20. 

The  Senators  went  home  for  the  night  and  a  com¬ 
promise  was  in  the  making. 

The  next  morning  the  substitute  Monroney-Clark 
amendment  was  passed,  54-35.  The  final  outcome  was 
now  certain,  but  as  a  last  ditch  effort  Minority  Leader 
Dirksen  offered  the  White  House  bill  calling  for  a 
5-year  assistance  program  to  school  districts  in  meet¬ 
ing  payments  on  loans  for  construction.  It  lost,  61-25. 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  a  vote  on  the  McNamara 
bill  as  amended.  The  clerk  called  the  roll.  Result: 
Yeas  51,  Nays  34.  Act  one  was  over.  Act  two  shifts  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


iVetr  Classroom 
Material 


Sing  a  Song  of  Science  .  .  .  with  these  singing 
science  records,  “Space  Songs.”  Written  by  Hy 
Zaret  and  Lou  Singer,  these  songs  provide  simple 
facts  about  the  moon,  sun,  .stars  ana  planets,  raise 
questions  about  gravity,  light,  other  basic  areas  of 
science.  Elementary  grades.  From:  Science  Ma¬ 
terials  Center,  59  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  12",  33  1/3 
rpm.  $5.95. 

The  Magic  of  the  Theater  ...  is  explained  by 
actress  Blanche  Yurka  in  “Dear  Audience.”  In¬ 
cludes  stage,  TV  and  movies,  as  well  as  history  of 
theater.  How  to:  tell  good  play  from  bad;  evalu¬ 
ate  an  actor’s  performance;  other  inside  tips  on 
understanding,  enjoying  theater.  Interlarded  with 
Miss  Yiirka’s  own  experiences,  this  book  is  partic¬ 
ularly  suited  to  adolescent  girls.  From  Prentice- 
Hall,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  167pp.  $3.00. 

Questions  Children  Ask  .  .  .  about  various  oc¬ 
cupations  are  answered  in  Melmont’s  “About” 
series.  “About  the  Pilot  of  a  Plane”  and  “About 
the  Captain  of  a  Ship,”  by  Haile  Chace,  are  two 
of  the  titles  in  the  series.  For  early  elementary 
grades,  books  have  simple  text,  facing  illustrations 
on  each  two  pagers.  For  prices,  other  titles,  write: 
Melmont  Publi.shers,  310  S.  Ravine  Ave.,  Chicago 
7,  Ill. 

Free  and  Inexpensiv'e  Mateiuals  ...  on  World 
Affairs  are  featured  in  “Free  and  Inexpensive 
Materials  on  World  Affairs,”  by  Leonard  and 
Thomas  Kenworthy.  First  revision  in  five  years,  72- 
page  pamphlet  contains  nearly  all  new  materials, 

I, 400  pamphlets,  charts,  maps,  other  items  for  50c 
or  less.  Invaluable  for  all  grade  levels.  From  World 
Affairs  Materials,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10, 
N.  Y.  $1.00  cash,  $1.25  if  billed. 

Are  You  Teaching  Dr.\wtng?  ...  an  extremely 
useful  aid  is  Arthur  L.  Guptill’s  “Pencil  Drawing, 
Step  bv  Step.”  Second  edition.  Every  facet  of 
pencil  drawing  is  illustrated,  beginning  with  funda¬ 
mental  techniques.  Accent  is  on  individual’s  own 
personality  in  pencil  expression.  Lesson-by-lesson 
progression.  From:  Reinhold  Pubhshing  Corp., 
430  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  Write  for  catalog  of  in¬ 
struction  books  on  drawing. 

Science,  Other  Classes,  Will  Want  .  .  ,  the 
repiort  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  issued 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Illustrated  200-page  book 
reviews  Antarctic  program,  research  on  cosmic 
rays,  gravity,  meteorology,  satellites,  other  phases 
of  ICY.  For  your  free  book  write:  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  .  .  . 
offers  assistance  on  the  purchase  of  films.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  which  films  are  eligible,  the 
Jam  Handy  Organization  has  prepared  a  listing 
of  392  filmstrips  that  you  can  buy  under  the  pro- 
V  sions  of  the  Act.  Lists  NDEA  categories:  'Title 
III.  Science  and  Math;  Title  V,  Guidance;  Title 
\’III,  Vocational  Educ<ation.  Listing  may  be  ob- 
tiiined  free  of  charge  by  writing:  School  Service 
Dept.,  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit 

II,  Mich. 
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